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JOHN W. MELTON 
Sermon on page five. 
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JUVENILE COURT IN DALTON 
By 8. Wilkes Dendy 


APPALACHIA NEWS LETTER 


EDITORIALS— 
Half Off for Consecration 
‘‘Women Can Stop War’”’ 


Montreat’s Opportunity 


Two of the churches served by 
Dr. Melton are shown here. 
Above is the Rome, Ga., church, 
where he was pastor, and to the 
left is the First church, Baton 
Rouge, La., where he now min- 
isters. His sermon, ‘‘The Cap- 
tivity of Thought,’’ appears in 
this issue, 











Letters: to the Editors 





Mission Doctor in Korea Describes Needs 





A Too-Successful Hospital 


To the Editors: 

Dr. Paul S. Crane and Miss Margaret 
Pritchard, R. N., opened on April 1 of this 
year the first of our former hospitals in 
Korea. They have not yet been able to 
complete the repairs on the buildings; 
they are working with only partially re- 
placed equipment, and medicines and hos- 
pital supplies are still short and difficult 
to procure. 

In spite of these handicaps Dr. Crane 
was able to send us the following report 
on July 10: 

“The hospital is almost too successful, 
we have to turn so many patients away it 
is distressing since there just aren’t hours 
in the day or night to care for them all, 
and alone there is only so much one can 
do and do reasonably well; I am 
trying to set standards rather than treat 
great numbers for I feel our real service 
here is in teaching Koreans how to do. 
. . + We can never solve their medical 
problems with mission or foreign person- 
nel but we can train, and that is what 
we try to do the most. 

“We passed today the 2100th number of 
different patients seen in the clinic so far 
since April 1, and this does not count the 
revisits. Every bed in the hospital is full 
tonight, and we turned away today fifty 
who sought admission and most needed 
it—so send us help, and fast.” 

D. J. CUMMING, 
Acting Educational Secretary. 
Montreat, N. C. 


On the Vacation Fund 


To the Editors: 

Not since 1913, when the Vacation Fund 
for the mnisters of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, was started by two elders and 
a minister, has there been larger need for 
its service than in this year of 1948. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in 
the cost of living no increase has been 
made in the salaries provided for hundreds 
of our faithfu] ministers. They will not 
ask for more and their needs are sadly 
overlooked by those who should act. Be- 
cause of this condition the largest num- 
ber of invitations in its thirty-five years 
of service has been issued by the Fund. 
Each case was carefully investigated and 
urgent need was revealed. Other homes 
should also be included. 

And now the letters of thanks are com- 
ing to the board of managers. Each let- 
ter echoes the refrain of Tiny Tim, “God 
bless us everyone.” The managers add 
their grateful thanks to all who have made 
this help possible to these homes. Our 
hearts are grieved as we read of the 
serious illness in many of our ministers’ 
families, of the inability to go far from 
home because of little children in the 
household, and of absence of any hope of 
a vacation until the check from the Va- 
cation Fund brought hope and joy to all 
members of the family. We wish all those 
who have had the joy of contributing to 
the Fund might read these letters and 
know of the prayers that have ascended 
to the Throne of Grace for those who have 
had a part in providing this ministry of 
love. 

Other funds are now needed. Other loyal 
Presbyterians will want to share in the 
work. Send your gift at once to Mrs. Ira 


D. Holt, Treasurer, Box 358, Montreat, N. 
Cc. 
On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Chairman. 
410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Inspire Youth 


To the Editors: 

I notice in the July 26 issue a reference 
to Christian Endeavor. When Christian 
Endeavor was only two years old my wife 
and I had the experience of a CE conven- 
tion at Oxford, N. Y., with Dr. Francis 
E. Clark. I am not just sure that we 
should take up work again as Endeavor- 
ers, but please let us try to inspire our 
youth with the interest in evangelism 
that Dr. Clark could give. * 

E. A, SKILLMAN. 
Warrenton, N. C. 


‘Un-Christian, Unwarranted Words’ 


To the Editors: 

I shall forever be grateful to you for 
publishing my letter in regard to Chris- 
tian [Endeavor (July 26). I appreciate the 
accuracy in your comment. However, you 
missed the mark when you omitted “Our 
help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.” 

This passage was quoted by me pur- 
posely to offset un-Christian, unwarranted 
words” .. . and we do not encourage 
. - .” because I feel sure these displease 
our Master as did the words of John. Read 
Mark 9:38-50. 

T. SHEP CLARK. 


Generous Comments 


To the Editors: 
ar the past 52 issues have been an 
outstanding achievement in religious jour- 
nalism and in the life of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, US. 
DWIGHT M. CHALMERS. 
Greenville, S. C. 


. . . It’s worth twice the price... . 
F. D. STEVENSON. 
Corbin, Ky. 
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Montreat Trustees Urge Campaign 


See Completion of Hotel as Primary Need of Conference Center 


Montreat’s board of directors were 
urged by the trustees of the General As- 
sembly, holding their annual meeting 
early in August, to proceed immediately 
in the two-year effort to raise the $780,- 
000 authorized by the Assembly, This 
was pointed out as imperative in order 
to complete one wing of the new hotel 
as soon as possible and the other wing 
within a reasonable period. 

Trustees expressed extreme gratifica- 
tion to learn that the Montreat manage- 
ment plans to establish rates at the new 
hotel at a modest level, approximating 
those now in force at College Hall and 
the World Fellowship Building. The 
president, Dr. McGregor, expressed the 
opinion, ‘‘We do not need another As- 
sembly Inn at Montreat.” 

Directors of the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation, in whose hands is placed the 
actual operation of Montreat, were 
elected for the coming year as follows: 
Laymen: W. H. Belk, Charlotte, N. C., 
F. L. Jackson, Davidson, N. C.; Karl 
Hudson, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. L. Nelson 
Bell, Montreat; T. Henry Wilson, Mor- 
ganton, N. C.; C. M. Norfleet, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; J. A. Kellenberger, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Ministers: C. Grier Davis, 
Asheville, N. C.; J. R. Cunningham, 
Davidson, N. C.; J. Rupert McGregor, 
Montreat; J. McDowell Richards, De- 
catur, Ga.; Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta. 
Dr. Oglesby was chosen as the presiding 
officer of the annual meeting. 

The current financial situation at 
Montreat, it was learned, is not too 
bright since the chief opportunity of the 
year—the vacation season—is being 
hampered by the polio scare in some 
sections of Western North Carolina. No 
cases of infantile paralysis have been re- 
ported at Montreat or Black Mountain 
and all precautions are being taken to 
restrict persons from entrance to the 
grounds if they come from polio areas. 
The conference program will continue as 
announced. 

The operating deficit for six months 
of the year, ending March 31, was $18,- 
962 compared with a usual deficit for 
that period of approximately $25,000. 
This is generally made up in the busy 
season. One of the chief needs, it was 
pointed out, is to establish a financial 
program which will enable the Montreat 
administration to operate on a cash 
basis. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made in the power system at Montreat 


so that Dr. McGregor was able to say 
with some pride, “The lights have not 
gone out in the auditorium this sum- 
mer!” Alterations in the water system 
amounting to $10,000, he indicated, are 
a ‘‘must” on the Montreat schedule, as 
is also better housing for the servants. 

Receipts from Assembly benevolence 
apportionments were said to be coming 
in well, with more than $5,000 on a 
$40,000 expectation in the first three 
months of the church year. 

Construction on the new hotel is at 
a standstill, now that the kitchen and 
dining room are in use. What to do 
with the hotel until it can be completed 
is a perplexing problem as directors try 
to protect the part of the structure as 
it stands. One possibility calls for a 
temporary roof which could be salvaged 
when construction gets underway again. 
A debt of $200,000 now covers the 
hotel; this is being cared for by the $40,- 
000 a year contribution of the Assembly. 
It is estimated that it will require $232,- 
000 to complete the wing. The other 
wing will require $250,000. Approxi- 
mately $319,000 has already been spent 
on the structure. 

Leaders of the Men of the Church 
were interested in sponsoring the two- 
year campaign for $780,000 for Mon- 
treat and the project had been approved 
by the appropriate committee when it 
was found that the by-laws of the organ- 
ization forbid financial efforts. 

Dr. McGregor reported the return of 
the control of Montreat College to the 
direction of the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation. Of the 18 trustees to direct 
the affairs of the college, six are to be 
chosen by the trustees of stock and 
twelve by the directors of Montreat. 

F. L. Jackson, Davidson, N. C., a mem- 
ber of the finance committee, reported 
that enough timber was sold last year 
to pay for dredging the lake, He pointed 
to an adequate insurance program as 
one of the primary needs of Montreat. 
In speaking of Montreat’s affairs, he 
said, “The situation is better than it was 
last year. The trustees are behind Mon- 
treat. The church is behind it. The 
action of the General Assembly in mak- 
ing provision for Montreat in its budget 
was one of the finest things it has ever 
done.”’ 

Dr. McGregor and the board of direc- 
tors were given an enthusiastic vote of 
approval of their work and confidence in 
their leadership. (Editorial, p. 8.) 


Record of 9 Months 
Year Reported from 
USA Assembly Office 


Membership Total Is Shown 
As Highest in History 


PHILADELPHIA.—Gains in mem- 
bership and finances were recorded by 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, in the 
nine-month period April 1,—Dec. 31, 
1947, according to statistics just re- 
leased from the Office of the General 
Assembly in the Witherspoon Building 
here. The statistics were compiled on 
the basis of the change in the church 
fiscal year which commenced January 
1, 1948. Henceforth the church year 
will be from January 1 to December 31, 
instead of from April 1 to March 31, 
as heretofore. 

Membership figures for the nine- 
month period showed a net gain of 
39,446. The number of new communi- 
cant members added to the church rolls 
was 78,144, bringing the total member- 
ship to 2,274,294, largest in the history 
of organized Presbyterianism in 
America. 

Membership statistics in the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, are based strictly 
on the number of communicants in full 
standing. r 

The Sunday church school enrollment 
increased from 1,312,034 to 1,325,088. 
There were 60,334 infant baptisms. 
Officers of local churches included 58,- 
209 elders and 31,395 deacons. 

Continued improvement in the 
finances of the church was registered 
during the nine-month period. The to- 
tal contributions were $64,872,688, rep- 
resenting an increase in the proportion 
of giving over the preceding year. 


Gain in Spiritual Efforts 


Corresponding with the statistical 
progress there has been outstanding 
spiritual progress manifested in the 
rapid development of the New Life 
Movement, the New Curriculum in the 
church schools, the formation of the 
new National Council of Presbyterian 
laymen, and the near completion of the 
church’s $27,000,000 Restoration Fund. 

The Presbyterian Church, USA, has 
churches in every state in the union. 
Flourishing missions have been devel- 
oped in Alaska, the Pacific Islands, 
China, Japan, India and Africa. Since 
the organization of the first presbytery 
in Philadelphia in 1706, the church has 








4 


grown steadily, and has served as a 
strong and loyal defender of civil and 
religious liberty, and political democ- 
racy, in America. 

Nationally, the church is organized 
in 40 synods and 267 _ presbyteries. 
There are 8,534 local churches and 9,- 
517 ministers. Eighty of the ministers 
are still serving as chaplains in the 
armed forces. Young men now under 
care of the church as candidates for the 
ministry number 1,446. 


Benevolences Distributed 


Of the total contributions of the local 
churches, $60,043,682 was used through- 
out the nine months for local and de- 
nominational expenses. The benevo- 
lence budget causes of the church re- 
ceived $7,119,086 from living givers. 
This sum has been distributed among 
the benevolence agencies as follows: 

Board of National Missions (main- 
taining work throughout the United 
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States and their territorial possessions), 
$3,022,387. 

Board of Foreign Missions (main- 
taining missions in 16 foreign coun- 
tries), $2,617,538. 

Board of Christian Education (pro- 
moting educational work in churches, 
schools, colleges and theological semi- 
naries), $919,031. 

Board of Pensions (administering re- 
lief and pensions to ministers, mission- 
aries and their dependents), $351,685. 

Theological Seminaries, $147,850. 

American Bible Society, $43,701. 

Federal Council of Churches, $16,- 
894. 


Committee Appointed to Study 
Adjustment of MAF Benefits 


According to the General Assembly’s 
Minutes, recently distributed, the ad 
interim committee authorized by the 
Assembly to study various aspects of 





Politics in the Church 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HE PAPERS recently carried an 

account of a Boston clergyman 

who challenged the men of his 
congregation to raise mustaches as 
symbols of loyalty to the presidential 
candidate of the party to which most of 
the congregation belonged. Leaving 
aside the puerile character of such a 
symbol of loyalty, the parson raises a 
more fundamental question. Should the 
church officially, and the minister in his 
official capacity, ever participate in 
politics in this fashion? 

It must be admitted that this ques- 
tion is a little more complex than ap- 
pears on the service. Political questions 
all have moral implications and moral 
questions have religious implications. 
There is therefore no hard and fast line 
which can be drawn between politics and 
religion, A church which tries too 
rigorously to keep free of politics 
usually divests the religious life and the 
religious message of every specific con- 
tent. 

Nothing is quite so uninteresting as 
a religious moralism which is always on 
the side of the angels but never fights 
any particular evil; which advocates 
brotherhood, but never in a specific sit- 
uation; and which admonishes men to be 
just, but never hazards an opinion on 
problems of justice in current dispute. 
We must be willing to ‘‘take sides” if 
we are to make any concrete contribu- 
tion to any moral issue. 

We must not, however, assume that 
all people of goodwill or of common re- 
ligious convictions will arrive at com- 
mon conclusions in regard to the strat- 
egy of achieving a certain end. Politics 
is compounded of both morals and strat- 
egy. No minister has a right to claim 


religious sanction for a particular politi- 
cal strategy. Even if a congregation 
should actually have common political 
convictions (which thank God most con- 
gregations do not have) it would be 
wrong to suggest a necessary relation- 
ship between the political and the relig- 
ious convictions of the congregation. 

“Republican” or ‘‘Democratic’”’ con- 
gregations are an offense. At some point 
the Christian faith must illumine the 
fragmentary and conditioned character 
of all political idealism. The proof of 
a bad religion is its tendency to make 
a simple and unqualified identification 
between the cause of Christ and some 
political ambition. 

If the uneasy relationship between re- 
ligious faith and our political ideals be- 
comes an easy and complacent relation- 
ship, the salt loses its savor. Then we 
have religious congregations which do 
no more than add a touch of religious 
sentimentality to what men do and de- 
sire in any event, 

Republicans identify Christianity with 
free enterprise and are never challenged 
to criticize the weaknesses of their in- 
dividualistic creed from the standpoint 
of the love commandment. And Demo- 
crats are equally tempted to identify the 
cherished objectives of their party with 
the ultimate of religious faith. 

There is an element of idolatry in all 
politics; because political idealists al- 
ways claim a more absolute validity for 
their cause than it deserves. If faith 
becomes the uncritical ally of such 
idolatry it is no longer faith in the true 
God, whose majesty dwarfs all human 
majesties and whose holiness conviets 
all human ideals of their imperfection.— 
(Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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the Ministers’ Annuity Fund has been 
appointed by the moderator, C. Darby 
Fulton. 

Coming from a recommendation of 
the permanent committee on the Minis. 
ter and His Work, the resolution was 
approved, after some debate, by the As- 
sembly meeting in Atlanta. This recom- 
mendation which was brought forward 
also by the standing committee of the 
Assembly asked for such an ad interim 
committee: 

“To study the advisability of amend- 
ing the plan of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund so that retired ministers receiving 
benefits from the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund may receive remuneration for 
serving churches as temporary supplies, 
not in excess of the amount of their an- 
nuities. without suffering the loss of 
their annuity benefits.”’ 


Dr. Fulton has appointed: A. Walton 
Litz, Union Life Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark., chairman; T. H. Mitchell, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and John A. Sibley, At- 
lanta, Ga., laymen; Lynn T. Jones, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Warner L. Hall, Char- 
lotte, N. C., ministers. 


Of 32 Ministers Received, 21 
Came from Presbyterian, USA 


The 1948 General Assembly’s Min- 
utes (p. 374) show that of the 32 min- 
isters received into the US church dur- 
ing the past year, 21 came from the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. Next in or- 
der, with two each, came the Bible Pres- 
byterian, United Presbyterian and 
Southern Baptist. One minister came 
from each of the following: Methodist, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian, Cumberland 
Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada. 

Likewise, in the number of minis- 
ters dismissed to other denominations, 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, led the 
list with nine received from the US 
church. Two went into the United 
Presbyterian and one each into the ARP 
and Congregational Christian. 

Six ministers during the year were di- 
vested of office and two were deposed. 


Benevolences for Four Months 
Reported by Assembly Agencies 


Four months’ receipts as reported by 
Assembly agencies show continuing 
gains in the church’s giving to its be- 
nevolences. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville) $289,- 
038; increase, $13,609. Through the 
Program of Progress, $123,904. 

Home Missions (Atlanta) $117,946; 
increase, $29,291. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville) $63,398; increase, 
$17,394. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond) $19,326; increase, $6,488. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond) $16,803; increase, $3,767. 
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The Captivity of Thought 


“Bringing every thought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ.’’—II 
Cor. 10:5. 


HE APOSTLE PAUL was always in 
T the fight for the cause of Jesus 
Christ, Here the great warrior 
attacks the most difficult fortress of all 
—the mind of man. He was aware of 
the power of sin and Satan in the hearts 
of men. Already he had felt the power 
of ignorance, the pinch of prejudice, the 
spearpoints of lust; he realized the de- 
ception of vain imaginations, the fallacy 
of carnal reasoning. He had seen the 
acid burn upon the faces of people from 
the results of proud conceits. He was 
determined to make all of these captive 
and bring them to the obedience of 
Christ. 


God’s Mightiest Weapons 


The weapons by which he was to wage 
this spiritual warfare were the mightiest 
weapons which God has to overthrow the 
strongholds which defy his gospel. He 
is to fight the ugly life of paganism with 
the revealed truth of the living God. He 
is pleading for the early Christians to 
have in them that mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus, for only with the 
thoughts of the Master would they be 
able to break all strongholds and bring 
great victory into their lives. Paul had 
learned the secret of victorious living. 
I firmly believe this is the great chal- 
lenge of our generation—to bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. 

Paul had a prescription for conquer- 
ing the evilin man’s mind. He had read 
of old, ‘“‘As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he.” He challenged the young 
Christians at Philippi to be on the of- 


fensive—to think on these things: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever 


things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.”’ For 
what a man thinks and what a man 
dreams and what a man imagines, deter- 
mine what a man is in this world. Be- 
fore we can have the good life, we must 
first have the good thought. The 
thought always precedes the expression. 
In the human world we find thought ex- 
pressing itself in a thousand ways, 
visible and invisible, in stones and wood 
and iron, in colors and sounds, in laws 
and institutions. It is the thought of 
the designer that makes the vessel float 
upon the water; the thought of the gen- 
eral that wins' the battle. The same 
principle is true in every realm of life. 


By JOHN W. MELTON 
s 


Science is only thought expressed math- 
ematically—from the smallest gadget in 
the home to the largest bomber that 
flies. The same is true in the realm 
of art, for art is only the thought or the 
dream of man expressed in color. The 
same is true with music. Music is the 
imagination or the dream expressed in 
sound. We cannot over-emphasize the 
importance of our thinking. 


Thought Makes Our World 


The ability to think is man’s great 
distinction. Without thought he is desti- 
tute of the great human characteristics. 
Thought is the vehicle which gives the 
soul to the material and a body to things 
spiritual. Poverty, slums, bloodshed 
and war are first found in the hearts of 
men. Brotherhood, peace and righteous- 
ness will come from within before they 
become physical forms. For the size 
of a man’s thoughts determines the size 
of the world in which he lives. The 
zoologist going through Africa finds a 
small pool of water; in it is a small fish; 
he reaches the conclusion that the size 
of the pool determines the size of the 
fish. Spiritually this principle applies. 
The size of the thought determines the 
size of the world in which we live. 

It was once my privilege to stand 
across the desk from Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House in Chicago. As she de- 
scribed life at Hull House and the world 
in which she lived, I realized for the 
first time in my life the smallness of the 
world in which I lived. A world so small 
that it excluded the Jews and Negroes 
and most of the white people, for life 
in the small town was very narrow. 

Once again [I felt the impact of a 
thought upon my life. As we sailed into 
Okinawa I stood on the deck of an 
assault transport. It was Saturday after- 


noon; Easter Sunday came on Saturday 
for that group for the invasion was on 
Easter morning. As I waited for the 
signal for Divine Worship, I stood on the 
deck of the ship looking at the beauty of 
the American fleet as it sailed silently 
on the Pacific—perhaps the greatest 
fleet ever assembled, for as far as the eye 
could see the stars and stripes floated 
over destroyers, cruisers, battleships, 
aircraft carriers and transports. What 
a power for destruction! And I remem- 
bered the dream of Woodrow Wilson 
—a League of Nations, a World Court, 
a brotherhod and a world large enough 
to include all the nations. The answer 
to our international problem is in the 
mind of Christ, and until we have in us 
that mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus, our world will be divided into 
small sections for classes and colors and 
creeds, The vast universe with its num- 
berless worlds is obedient to one law, 
and its countless forms of life are the 
expression of the thought of God. Just 
as in every case where human thought 
has expressed itself, the conception pre- 
cedes the embodiment. 


Basis of Character 


Again, our thoughts are the raw ma- 
terials out of which character is formed. 
The color of our thoughts determines 
the color of our characters. Dictators 
have used this power long ago. Our 
whole character gradually takes on the 
hue and complexion of our thinking. As 
someone has said: ‘‘We know very well 
that the shortest and safest way for a 
man to reproduce Christ’s character is 
to put on his mind.’”’ It is impossible for 
a good tree to produce evil fruit as 
surely as an evil tree cannot produce 
good fruit. A filthy mind will produce 
a sordid character. Lustful thoughts 
produce deeds of lasciviousness and 
fornication. Covetous thoughts produce 
deeds of theft, dishonesty and murder. 
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I’m always afraid of a man who speaks 
lightly of marriage and the home, whose 
words are profane and vulgar, for they 
are symbols of thoughts that will pro- 
duce character of like color. Marcus 
Aurelius once said, “The soul is dyed 
the color of its... thoughts.’”” May we 
ever remember that the surgeon’s knife 
must be sharp, but it is also sterilized. 
It was Jesus who said, ‘‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.” 


Thoughts Determine Destiny 


Finally, what a man thinks determines 
the destiny of his soul and his civiliza- 
tion. Christ came preaching, ‘‘Repent ye 
for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 
That is the responsibility of this genera- 
tion—to repent—-for repentance mean 
rethinking The most difficult task today 
is to rethink our past in the light of his 
knowledge and love. We pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’””’ We must know 
his plan and proclaim his thoughts. 
Thoughts are the most potent weapons 
in the world. They are the tools in the 
possession of the Christian that must be 
used for a spiritual warfare. St. Paul 
teaches the profound truth that the 
world is to be won for Christ only by 
the conquest which the ideas and the 
thoughts of Christ make over the souls 


of men. Thought has the rare power 
of exercising control over inferior 
powers. A man of high directed thought 


cannot well be a low, bad man, 

As a democracy is the child of Chris- 
tian thought, so communism is the child 
of materialistic thought. Christianity 
is the alternative to communism. 

Our thinking is closely connected with 
the will. The Prime Minister of individ- 
ual conduct is the will. We never do 
anything without first of all willing it. 
But, behind the deed is the thought, Be- 
hind a Christian civilization must be the 
mind of Christ. ‘“‘Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.”’ 


The Mastery of Thought 


Thoughts can be mastered. They can 
be brought into obedience. If a man 
does not master his own thoughts some 
other power will—some power of the 
world, of the fiesh, or of the devil. The 
most disappointing experience of our 
time is to find such low thinking in high 
places, often from the platform, often 
from the press, and too often from the 
pulpit. 

Thoughts move in fixed courses as the 
stars move on measureable and mathe- 
matic roads. All thoughts rotate around 
the master thought of man’s mind. 
Christ captures our thoughts by the sub- 
duing charm of his own personality and 
we cry, “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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Court opens for juvenile delinquents in a Georgia pastor’s study. The 
judge and pastor, 8. Wilkes Dendy, is third from left. 


Juvenile Court in Dalton 
By S. WILKES DENDY 


WISH to tell you a little bit about 

the juvenile court of Whitfield 

County of Dalton, Georgia. Dalton 
is a very friendly town and has many 
wonderful people in it. Just the other 
day I was going down the streets of our 
town of 20,000 people and I saw a pleas- 
ant looking gentleman approaching. He 
was tall and amiable. I supposed that 
most of our Dalton citizens knew, since 
I have lived here for twelve years, that 
I was the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, so [ said as pleasantly as 
possible, ‘‘Good morning, Sir.” He re- 
plied, ‘‘Hello, Shorty!” 


A Preacher Is a Judge 


It probably is out of the ordinary for 
a minister to be judge of the juvenile 
court, yet a few years ago [ heard Bishop 
Candler say that Whitfield County is 
the only county in America named after 
a preacher. So perhaps it is not too in- 
appropriate for a preacher to be a judge 
in Whitfield County. 

Let me tell you about our beginning, 
what our court does, and who our 
friends and helpers are. About eight 
years ago the judge of the Superior 
Court felt that because we were having 
an unusual number of boys and girls 
sixteen years of age and under to find 
themselves in difficulty, that a juvenile 
court would be helpful. A good many 
women, and several organizations of one 
kind and another, felt the same way. 
Dalton has several hundred women who 


* * 


Second of a series of four articles tell- 


ing of significant activities which 
churches are conducting for the children 
of their communities as given at the 
1948 meeting of the General Assembly. 
First in the series appeared July 19. 


work outside their homes. In our serv- 
ice in the General Assembly we prayed 
God to forgive us that we have forced 
sO many women to work by dire neces- 
sity to the neglect of their homes. 

We have a law in Georgia which ‘pro- 
vides that a community the size of Dal- 
ton can have a juvenile court if one 
grand jury and one successive grand 
jury recommend it. This was done in 
our case and the Superior Court set up 
our juvenile court, I was asked to serve 
as judge. ‘But I am not a lawyer,” I 
said. ‘‘Good,” said the Judge, “so much 
the better.”” ‘‘Now there are two condi- 
tions upon which I will accept this 
work,” I said. ‘First, that you have the 
consent of the session of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Dalton; second, that 
all sessions of the Juvenile Court be held 
in my study at the church and not at the 
courthouse.”’ 


A Different Atmosphere 


The principal reason I objected to the 
courthouse was that I don’t like the way 
a courthouse smells. Why is it that a 
courthouse has such an odoriferous 
aroma? At any rate, a courthouse 
doesn’t smell like a church, and our real 
purpose was to get the children into an 
atmosphere of friendliness and kindness. 

I have had the pleasure of serving in 
this capacity two full terms, and am now 
in my third term. I was appointed dur- 
ing the regime of Mr. Roosevelt, and I 
hope to serve out at least four terms. 

Our court has dealt with several hun- 
dred children during these years. We 
have helped neglected and abandoned 
children in finding homes and for adop- 
tion with the proper child placement 
agencies. 

We have put some boys and girls in 
touch with other friends who could help 
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them, through donations and otherwise. 
We have assisted children to find their 
way into orphanages and other chari- 
table institutions. We have made many 
failures, but we have some gratifying 
successes. 


Many People Help 


Our court could not function without 
the help of a great many people. We 
are extremely fortunate in having such 
help. For instance, our sheriff is a 
Christian gentleman. He is also a 
Presbyterian. The terms can be synony- 
mous. He is one of the best sheriffs in 
Georgia if not the best, and he has a 
fine understanding of the needs and 
problems of children. Other officials who 
help us are the child welfare worker, 
the county health officer, many of our 
doctors, the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Civitans, and other service and fraternal 
organizations. A great many individ- 
uals give valuable help. One member 
of my church has authorized me to draw 
upon him to the amount of $500 to help 
cases of particular need. The American 
Thread Company donates a small sum 
each month for boys and girls who need 
a little boost. 


My friends, do not think that you have 
no juvenile delinquency in your town. 
It is probably there and it is possible 
that you have simply become accustomed 
to some of the things that happen. A 
juvenile court cannot do more than help 
solve some of the problems. But it is 
worth the effort and the time that is re- 
quired, and so far as I am concerned I 
am glad that my church has been liberal 
enough to allow me to be a judge. 


Pepper Named as Chief Executive 
Of Church World Service 


New York. (RNS)—Almon R. Pepper 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
been named executive vice-president of 
Church World Service, interdenomina- 
tional Protestant relief agency with 
headquarters here. 


Dr. Pepper is director of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 
the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, executive secretary of 
the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief, and an Honorary Canon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in 
Cleveland, O. 

He succeeds Dr. A. Livingston Warn- 
shuis, who will continue to serve CWS 
as chairman of its administrative com- 
mittee. Dr. Warnshuis has been execu- 
tive vice-president since CWS was 
organized in 1945. 


Math Professor at Davidson 


Dies Following Heart Attack 

William Woodhull Wood, 60, mathe- 
matics professor at Davidson College 
since 1915, died at his home on August 
4 within twc hours after he had suffered 
a heart attack. Dr. Wood was a native 
of Charlottesville, Va. 
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Brooms at 75 Cents 


A parable by Ezra M. Cox 


ND THE PEOPLE gathered together and said: ‘‘Go to, let 
us build us a tabernacle whose equipment shall be the latest 
thereof, and whose spire shall tickle the stars.’’ 


And it came to pass that they gave great attention to the 
Ladies’ Aid kitchen and installed everything electric. 


And when it was finished they invited all the officials of 
other churches to come and behold what they had wrought, and 
to eat of the food thereof prepared in the electric kitchen. 


Now this was before the days of sliced bread so they bought 
a mechanical breadcutter to lighten the work of the women who 
served at their banquets. 


On the night when the officials came to behold their mighty 
works, two officials chose for themselves the demonstration of 
the mechanical breadcutter and did turn the crank thereof. 


There drew nigh unto the place where the officials stood with 
the breadcutter a group of boys. They besought the officials to 
let them slice off a slice of bread. But the officials denied them, 
and held on to the breadcutter and their official dignity. 


After the moon had waxed and waned once more, the boys 
met one night in the church to study. While their leader tarried 
in coming, they discovered that the kitchen had been left un- 
locked. And the boys went in. Lo and behold, there was the 
mechanical breadcutter. But there was no bread in the kitchen, 
so they ran all of the janitor’s brooms through the slicer, cutting 
each one off clear up to the handle. 


Now when the janitor carried the report to the officials that 
he had much muss in the kitchen and no brooms to sweep it up, 
there was much wailing in the tabernacle. The decree went forth 
that the boys be brought before their elders for judgment. 


When the boys were assembled the elders elected a judge, a 
prosecuting attorney, a defense lawyer, and empaneled a jury. 
That night the boys were on trial for the willful destruction of 
property—four church brooms. 


Vehen their hour of prosecution was over, the boys went 
forth never to return, and the church had rest for a season. 


The market price for the best brooms was seventy-five cents. 


—By Permission, MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
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EDITORIAL 


Half Off for Consecration 

Frequently when one of the church’s 
agencies calls a minister into its service 
criticisms of that action can be heard 
in some or many quarters. Much of 
that criticism is not discriminating, 
seeming to take little account of the 
training or experience demanded by the 
task at hand. Some of this criticism, 
however, may be justified or, at least, 
explained. Many people in the church 
are deeply concerned about the seeming 
shortage of pastors and they do not 
want to see the present supply di- 
minished. Yet, when agencies search 
for a layman to take a place on their 
staffs they find no easy undertaking. 
And the problem is not that of finding 
a qualified layman. It is somewhere 
else. 

A recent issue of the Georgia Presby- 
terian News discusses some phases of 
this situation and, in passing, refers to 
a fact that anyone who has tried to en- 
list laymen has bumped into. Says the 
News: “The church is unwilling to pay 
a layman what a similar business posi- 
tion would. Therefore, it turns to take 
ministers who will render the same serv- 
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ice effectively at half the cost.” Some- 
times it might be closer to say one-third 
the cost. 

One of our church’s leaders has faced 
this fact. In the midst of it he said, ‘I 
know the man I want. I know three 
men who would be good. But they are 
getting $10,000 or more a year and on 
the basis of their previous commitments, 
they simply can’t afford to take this 
job.” 

There it is. Ministers long ago 
learned that ‘‘consecration” has a price. 
Laymen have generally been willing to 
recognize it when they have been on the 
paying end as church members or 
officers. Shall we hope now to teach 
laymen what it means to serve the 
church? Or is the answer in the other 
direction as we pay pastors and all other 
servants of the church “equitable sal- 
aries? What do you think? 


‘‘Women Can Stop War’’ 


Under the conviction that “Women 
Can Stop War,” the United Council of 
Church Women* seeks the signature of 
a million American women in a nation- 
wide “mobilization for peace.’ The 
signatures are to make a great book 
eventually to be presented to Congress 
by Ruth Mougey Worrell, executive 
secretary of the UCCW. Mimeographed 
copies of the form below, circulated 
among women’s organizations, would 
help to carry on the good work. The 
commitment reads: 

“As a Christian woman, [| re-dedicate 
myself to Christ. I pledge to join with 
other women in a great crusade for 
peace. I will pray more and work harder 
for my church and for the Church 
throughout the world. I will give cour- 
ageous, intelligent, prayerful support to 
the United Nations and to Christian 
movements for World Order. [| will seek 
to establish civil rights and brotherhood 
in my community. I will work for the 
extension of human rights and economic 
justice around the world. I will pray 
that women of all countries may soon 
join in this crusade.” 

*156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Signed .. 
Address .. 


R. E. Staff 


When Ellis Nelson leaves the service 
of the Religious Education Committee 
this month as director of young people’s 
work, he can do so with a genuine sense 
of satisfaction. His three years in that 
post have been well spent and his con- 
tribution to the total organization has 
been great, as only those close to the 
heart of the program can know. In his 
post as professor of religious education 
at Austin Seminary he will have a tre- 
mendous opportunity to vitalize the pro- 
gram throughout the Southwest. His 
abilities are recognized and confidence 
in him is well established. 

The successor in this post has been 
well chosen. John McMullen, lately of 
Milledgeville, Ga., where he was the able 
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pastor, will bring fine gifts and experi- 
ence to the work. His enthusiastic 
leadership and his wide experience will 
be genuine assets and the church will 
give him every kind of cooperation in 
this important undertaking. 

Although Alice Hover is leaving the 
committee after important service on 
behalf of the Pioneers (12-14 year-olds) 
in the church and returning to the serv- 
ice of a congregation, Henrietta Thomp- 
son continues her valuable work in the 
youth department and the prospect for 
future is bright despite these two losses. 

Earlier we have paid our tribute to 
the long and effective service of Atha 
Bowman on behalf of the children of the 
church. Now that she has been suc- 
ceeded by Roy Hogrefe as director of 
children’s work we want to bespeak for 
him every kind of cooperation and sup- 
port. Mr. Hogrefe is the first man to 
occupy this position. He is an excellent 
choice for it. He is a school adminis- 
trator and coach of fine experience. He 
is a splendid churchman, During the 
past few years he has served with dis- 
tinction in the department of men’s work 
and has had particular responsibility for 
young adult work where he has made 
real achievements. His personal quali- 
ties plus his experience promise a fine 
and vital effort on behalf of the church’s 
desire to do a better job for its children 
and for their parents. 


Montreat’s Opportunity 

Many people across the chureh will 
read with great pleasure the words of 
Dr. McGregor in the annual meeting of 
Montreat’s trustees, as reported on page 
three of this issue. Says he, “We do 
not need another Assembly Inn at Mon- 
treat,’ as he expresses his conviction 
that the new hotel should operate at a 
modest level, providing comfortable ac- 
commodation at moderate rates. 

Many people have wondered about 
this. They will be glad to have the as- 
surance of Montreat’s management at 
this point for they want this conference 
center to be useful to the largest possi- 
ble number of people. They want to 
support it on such a basis. 

The church at large cannot possibly 
know the intricate problems which the 
Montreat management has faced in the 
past two years. Those who do know 
something of them feel deeply indebted 
to Dr. McGregor and his board of direc- 
tors for the splendid way in which criti- 
cal issues have been met. 

All friends of Mofhtreat regret to learn 
of possible financial difficulties this sum- 
mer but they are encouraged by many 
evidences of a widespread and continu- 
ing support of Montreat from all over 
the Assembly. They want to see these 
temporary difficulties overcome; they 
want to see the items of major equip- 
ment provided; they want Montreat to 
be made ready to render the great serv- 
ice which it can render; they feel that 
Montreat’s day of great opportunity is 
drawing nearer. 
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TACT IN GENERAL 


Reflections About Fly-By-Night Preachers 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“As one face is like another, so one 
mind is like another.’’—Prov. 27:19. 
(Moffatt. ) 


AST WEEK there was aired in this 
place the truism that there is no 
preaching like pastoral preaching. 

The pastor is in touch with his people 
as a fly-by-nighter can never be. 

Nevertheless, let the fly-by-night 
preacher take heart. In the fly-by- 
nighters are included some Very Impor- 
tant People as well as some obscure 
ones. For present purposes the term 
means any preacher who speaks to a con- 
gregation most or all of whom he does 
not know personally and whom he may 
never see again. The fly-by-nighter 
may be a Bishop, seeing a particular con- 
gregation only at rare intervals; a 
Moderator for a year, in demand by 
numerous groups who want him back 
but who will never get him; an Execu- 
tive Secretary of something important, 
never really able to get around; a semi- 
nary student, arriving on the late bus 
Saturday night with his one sermon 
bursting his head, and returning empty 
on Sunday evening; a professor from 
college or seminary, invited out to some 
“vacant” church till they secure a pas- 
tor; itinerant evangelists of every sort. 
These have their secular counterparts 
who appear in the ‘‘Events of the Week” 
sections of all American newspapers; 
but we are speaking especially of the 
ecclesiastical fly-by-nighter. He comes, 
he preaches, he takes the next train. 
The near-sighted ones could not even 
recognize a member of that congrega- 
tion if they met him again. 


OW CAN preaching by such a man 
be anything but superficial? How 
can a fly-by-nighter, great or small, 

“get next’? to people he does not even 
know by sight? The fact is, he often 
does. Many a fly-by-nighter is in tre- 
mendous demand as a preacher, Many 
of us owe a great deal to such men. 
They can, and do, contribute richly to 
the store of our Christian wisdom. The 
church would be the poorer today, it 
would always have been the poorer, if 
there had ever been any sort of rule that 
no man might preach except settled pas- 
tors who know their parishioners inside 
and out. 

The wise fly-by-nighter, the effective 
wayfaring preacher, knows this about 
human beings: they are human. They 
all have some fundamentals in common. 
No two faces are alike, yet the sage of 
Proverbs observed that one face is like 
another after all; and so though no two 
minds are precise duplicates, all minds 
are alike in some important ways. The 
skill of the fly-by nighter consists in 
this, that he knows what human nature 


is, and he knows how to appeal to it. 
Demagogues know this, for their own 
ends; and a fly-by-night preacher should 
know it for higher ends. If tact is touch, 
and complete tact means being com- 
pletely in touch with the other person, 
even the fly-Ly-nighter can have tact-in- 
general. He will not have this, to be 
sure, unless he has first learned tact in 
particular. Be he politician or preacher, 
if he is a success with large strange 
audiences he has also first been a success 
in dealing with individuals. You must 
first know persons before you can know 
crowds, This might not be the rule, the 
old-fashioned theologian would say, if 
the audiences were composed of angels; 
for each angel is said to comprise a dis- 
tinct species, while all men are one and 
the same species. We do not profess to 
know this much about angels nowadays; 
but we are still convinced of the soli- 
darity of the human race. 


VEN IF a speaker has never been 
within a thousand miles of any 
of his audience before, he knows 

some things about them in advance. 
Being human, they will be sinners; the 
common sins will be theirs, the root of 
sin is in them, They will be sufferers; 
the preacher need not inquire how nor 
when; but the suffering is in every 
memory back of every face before him. 
If there be rare exceptions, the great 
majority will still understand, and need, 
the voice of comfort. 

They all have the common human de- 
sire for understanding: of themselves, 
of the world around them, of God. They 
will want to know about themselves. 
They come from a society which is 
pagan, and nowhere more so than in its 
attitude to human life. Living in a so- 
ciety which places higher values on 
things than on people, in a society which 
for the most part regards human beings 
as simply more complex and clever 
animals, they will need a revelation of 
their true status in this universe. They 
will want to know about this universe 
too, and especially this world. Does life 
have a meaning? Is everything the 
senseless confusion of blind forces that 
it generally seems to be, or can we see 
through the blur the clear handwriting 
of God? Above all, these human souls 
want to know about God. The preacher 
does not have to know the detailed cir- 
cumstances of any person before him, if 
he sets out to make God real. If he 
makes God no theological abstraction, 
no philosophical concept, but shows him 
in the way God is actually most real to 
men, namely in Christ, the message will 
not fall on barren ground. The preacher 
who knows how to present Jesus Christ 
—living, dying, ever-living on our be- 
half—will have accomplished two ends 
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at once: he will have revealed what it 
is to be fully human, and he will have 
made plain the reality of God. 


EAR IN, year out, pastoral preach- 
ing is always best; but it does not 
follow that a  speak-and-skip 

preacher can never touch his hearers. 
For this is tact-in-general in its highest 
form: to be the fleeting medium through 
whom human beings are made aware of 
their need of God, and being left in his 
presence discover the transforming 
touch of the Eternal on their souls. 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











30. CHARLES EDWARD DIEHL 

Back in the days of the 47-year-pas- 
torate of the former moderator of the 
U. §. General Assembly, Dr. Abner 
Crump Hopkins at the Charles Town, 
W. Va. Presbyterian Church (US), there 
was born into one of the families of the 
congregation a boy who was destined to 
become president of one of the great 
educational institutions of the South. 
He received his A. B. degree from John 
Hopkins University just a few weeks 
after he had attained his majority, and 
entered Princeton Seminary a year later. 
As was common in those days, he re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Princeton 
University the same spring that he grad- 
uated from the seminary. Like many 
of the Princeton ‘‘theologs’” he was 
licensed by New Brunswick Presbytery 
(USA), and ordained later by the pres- 
bytery in which he had accepted work. 
In the case of Charles Edward Diehl, it 
was Ebenezer Presbytery, US, in which 
he served the Crescent Springs and In- 
dependence Churches in Kentucky for 
five years, going in 1905 to the church 
at Greenville, Miss., where he remained 
long enough to find his life companion. 
It was not until 1909 that they were 
married, however, and by that time he 
was the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Clarksville, Tenn. After a ten- 
year-pastorate at Clarksville, Dr. Diehl 
was called to the presidency of South- 
western Presbyterian University. It was 
under his fine leadership that this Pres- 
byterian institution was moved in 1926 
to the city of Memphis, and the culmi- 
nating event of his presidency was the 
completion of the $2,000,000 campaign 
towards which the General Board of 
Education of New York had made a con- 
ditional offer of $500,000. His fine mind 
and his inclusive spirit have made Dr. 
Diehl not only one of the outstanding 
Christian educators of the South, but 
one of the great leaders of the church. 
Elected at one time or another as presi- 
dent of almost all the regional and na- 
tional associations of schools and col- 
leges, Dr. Diehl was elected moderator 
of the General Assembly of his church 
in 1941. 
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Program for Men SECOND IN A SERIES 


HE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
constitutes a magnificent chal- 
lenge to the men, women, boys 

and girls of our church. 





force, spreading its influence to the 
uttermost parts of the world. 


It should be distinctly a laymen’s 
undertaking, calling upon our great 
resources of talent, initiative and 
wealth; resources, which for the most 
part, lie dormant and untouched and 
uninspired, This is not just another 
job for the minister to do! And, it 
will succeed only insofar as it is en- 
thusiastically promoted and_  sup- 
ported by our men and women. 

For my part, I like to consider it 
a distinct program for the men of the 
church. We men of the. Southern 
Presbyterian Church have been pain- 
fully slow in developing effective 
power and momentum in our church 
work. 


Here, indeed, is a clarion call, a 
golden opportunity, a just demand 
that we join heads and hands and 
hearts to make this, our Program of 
Progress, a vital, effective, permanent 





J. FARRA VAN METER, M. D. 
Lexington, Ky., physician 








SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 
College Departments accredited through 
trolled by Southeram Presbyterian Churoh. 

Long Session opens September 2¢. Reservations now being received. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 


High School and Junior 
Southern Association. Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, SCHREINER INSTITUTE, Box P, Kerrville, Texas, 











1879 Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 1948 


WH LOVE BOYS—WE BUILD MEN 
Owned and operated by the Synod of Mississippi 
A Christian Atmosphere. Excellent Military and Academic programs. Indi- 
vidual attention and How to Study stressed. A most beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion. We get wonderful results from our Work and Play Program. Capacity is 
150. Regular session opens September 6. For complete information, call or write: 


J. 8. VANDIVER, President, Port Gibson, Mississippi 





‘EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 











MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 


Four Year College for Women 
Located in the “‘Land of the Sky,’’ Western North Carolina 
Montreat is one of the delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00. — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 
Two Year Secretarial Course 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President, Montreat, N. C. 
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CHURCH NEWS 
Asheville Churches 


Restrict Services 





Appalachia News Letter 


After Asheville health officials had 
ordered all churches, along with other 
gathering places, to be closed as a pre- 
caution against the further spread of 
polio, the quarantine was amended after 
several ministers protested the designa- 
tion of church services as ‘‘unnecessary.” 
The mayor then issued a proclamation 
calling upon all citizens voluntarily to 
give up public worship and to worship 
privately at home. The city and county 
ministerial associations have asked that 
people join in worship at their homes 
at the same hour when ministers pray 
in their respective churches. Plans were 
made to hold regular services even 
though members of the congregations 
may not attend. Church weddings were 
to be conducted though attendance was 
required to be held to a minimum. 
Roman Catholics obtained permission 
from their bishop in Raleigh allowing 
them to stay away from their churches. 


Fulton and Boggs Will 
Speak at Synod Meeting 


Appalachia Synod will convene Sep- 
tember 21 at the First church, Knoxville. 
The -Assembly’s moderator, C. Darby 
Fulton, will be the principal speaker on 
Tuesday evening when ministers and 
laymen of Cumberland and USA Pres- 
byterian churches are being invited to 
join in the service. Wade H. Boggs of 
the Christian education committee in 
Louisville will also address the synod. 
Special interest is focused on this por- 
tion of the meeting because of the re- 
cent coordination of Presbyterian US 
and USA activities in behalf of students 
in Tennessee, Approximately 1,100 
Presbyterian students from the two 
branches now attend the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville. 


November Evangelism Effort 
In Tennessee Holds Interest 


With the Pan-Presbyterian Council of 
Tennessee embracing part of the Synod 
of Appalachia, many Appalachia Presby- 
terians are keenly interested in the home 
visitation evangelism crusade planned 
during the first two weeks of November. 
In this effort four kinds of Presbyterians 
will cooperate-—US, USA, Cumberland 
and Associate Reformed. The crusade 
will be directed simultaneously in Hast, 
West and Middle Tennessee by national 
leaders. Three clinics will be held in 
each geographical district with special 
emphasis on smaller city and rural 
churches. 
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Knoxville Churches Unite 
In Summer Camp Activity 


Four Knoxville congregations joined 
in a summer camp program which pro- 
vided for approximately 60 boys and 
girls on a country estate in nearby Mary- 
ville for two weeks. Interested organ- 
izations and groups in the Fifth Avenue 
and First Cumberland Presbyterian, St. 
John’s English Lutheran and _ First 
Christian churches cared for the fi- 
nances. Following through on this pro- 
ject for the rest of the year, boys and 
girls in the neighborhood served by 
these churches will be given a twice-a- 
week recreation program. 


King College Campaign 
Moves Steadily Forward 


With the synod’s authorization, the 
$500,000 campaign for King College 
continues to move forward under the di- 
rection of Fred Chesnut. The four pres- 
byteries have been assigned quotas 
which have, in turn, been prorated to 
local congregations. Many of these con- 
gregations are reported to have over- 
subscribed their quotas. President Lis- 
ton indicates that $300,000 of the sum 
is to be used as endowment and the rest 
for a new science building. 


Abingdon Church Celebrates 
175 Year History in June 


With an organization going back to 
a possible 1771, the Sinking Springs 
church of Abingdon, Va., held a five-day 
celebration in June in recognition of the 
passing of 175 since Charles Cummings 
was called to become the first resident 
pastor west of the Allegheny mountains. 
Twenty-five lineal descendants of Mr. 
Cummings were on hand for the oc- 
casion as were former pastors and their 
wives. Three infants in the line of de- 
scent from Charles Cummings were bap- 
tized on the Sunday of the celebration. 
Among the former pastors present was 
J. L. MacMillan, Norfolk, Va., who 
preached on “Remembering Our 
Leaders,” and J. G. Patton, Jr., on ‘‘The 
Church of the Future.” F. J. Brooke, 
Jr., now pastor, declares that the chal- 
lenge of these services has made a defi- 
nite contribution to the life and spirit 
of the Sinking Springs church, 


Churchmen’s Center to Be Located 
In Western North Carolina 


The Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men has purchased a 385-acre tract near 
Swannanoa, N. C., and has announced 
plans for developing a religious assembly 
center there. Plans call for an adminis- 
tration building, two dormitories, a 
chapel, private homes and recreation 
facilities. A number of southern organ- 
izations have shown interest in cooperat- 
ing in supporting the project. Head- 
quarters of the Fellowship are in Chapel 
Hill, N. C., and members are in all south- 
ern states with chapters in many colleges 
and universities. The tract which has 
been acquired is near summer confer- 
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TO CHARLOTTE—Alice Hover (above), 

director of Pioneer Work in the young 

people’s division, Richmond, Va., will 

become director of religious education 

at the Second church, Charlotte, N. C., 
October 1. 





ence centers of a number of denomina- 
tions and other groups. It was pur- 
chased with $8,000 contributed to the 
Fellowship as a gift of Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine of Chicago. 


Miscellany 


A joint committee on comity has been 
established by Knoxville Presbytery 
(US) and Union Presbytery (USA) to 
devise strategy by which Protestant 
groups can advance in this area with a 
minimum of overlapping and competi- 
tion. Clifford Barbour, Second church 
(USA), and Emmet B. McGukin, -First 
church (US), are co-chairmen... . 
Friendship church was organized just 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
18£6. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 





John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 
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outside the gates at Montreat in June 
with 91 charter members. W. H. Armi- 
stead of Montreat is the pastor (see page 
16). . . .Knoxville Presbytery’s Pioneer 
camp was the largest ever—101 were 
enrolled. ... Asheville’s First church not 
long ago honored Dr. and Mrs. C. Grier 
Davis, pastor and wife, on the tenth an- 
niversary of their ministry there... . 
The annual All-East Tennessee Hymn 
Sing is expected to attract 10,000 voices 
to the Shields-Watkins Stadium at the 
University of Tennessee this year. 
George Campbell, Cincinnati, is the 
leader and all Protestant churches are 
invited. Representatives of all 
boards, institutions and commissions of 
the Southern Baptist Convention will 
meet August 28 at Ridgecrest, N. C., the 
summer assembly grounds, for a day of 
prayer ‘‘for our churches and for our 
denomination as we begin the fall’s 
work.” Next day the Ridgecrest con- 
ference season comes to a close. 
J. WALTER DICKSON, JR. 
Knoxville, 














F FOLDING BANQUET TABLES» 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 


CHURCH ST: COLFAX, [OWA 











Presbyterian Junior College 
Fall Session Opens September 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses leading to A. A. or A. S&S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 











in English. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Three short-term teachers for Kinjo College in Japan: 
One man teacher 
Two lady teachers 
English language and literature, possibly history and related subjects 
Master’s degree necessary. 
For further details communicate at once with 


DR. RICHARD T. GILLESPIE, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Work begins in April, 1949. 
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Statistics Show Religion 
Enjoying ‘‘Robust Health’’ 


New York. (RNS)—Religion in the 
United States “is enjoying the most 
robust health it has ever known,” ac- 
cording to the annual report compiled 
by The Christian Herald, national inter- 
denominational monthly published here. 

Church membership, the magazine 
said in its August issue, stands at 53 
per cent of the population, “the highest 
in our history.” The total number of 
persons allied to religious bodies—Prot- 
estant and non-Protestant—stood at 77,- 
386,188 at the end of 1947, a gain of 3,- 
713,006 over 1946. 


Protestants Have 60% 


Of this total, 223 Protestant denomi- 
nations have a membership of 46,149,- 
676, or a little more than 60 per cent. 
Roman Catholic membership, the Herald 
said, was 25,286,178 as of Jan. 1, 1947 
—a little more than 33 per cent. (Ac- 
cording to the Official Catholic Directory 
for 1948, which gives later Catholic 
statistics, there are 26,075,697 Catholics 
in the U. 8S.) 

“The Jewish congregations,” the 
Herald said, ‘‘for whom we've had no 
new figure since 1936, last listed 4,641,- 
000——or about six per cent, And the re- 
maining one per cent is divided between 
such diverse bodies as the Greek and 
Russian Orthodox (300,000 each), 
Polish National Catholic (250,000), In- 





YOUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
suggests: 


“. . ,. all service flags to be taken 
down .. . and replaced possibly with 
permanent plaques honoring’ those 
who served in the armed forces and in 
memory of those who died in the serv- 
ice of their country.” 
HONOR WAR HEROES 
WITH PERMANENT PLAQUES 


$i 
WERE 








EVERLASTING BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND TABLETS 
BY NEWMAN 


Hand-chased, hand-tooled by master 
craftsmen skilled in creating beautiful 
memorials. 

FREE Catalog in colors, recommenda- 
tions and estimates of cost sent gladly 
without obligation. 


66 Newman Brothers, Inc. 
YEARS 
YOUNG Dept. 32. Cincinnati 3, O. 
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ternational General Assembly of Spirit- 
ualists (150,000), and others.”’ 


Roman Catholic Gains Noted 


Commenting on these statistics, the 
Herald said: 


“America is still preponderantly 
Protestant, and is likely to remain so 
for a long while. But what do the figures 
tell about comparative gains made last 
year? Just this: percentage-wise, the 
Catholics made a somewhat better gain 
than the Protestants. 

“During the past year, the Roman 
Catholic Church reports, it added 866,- 
049 members—making a gain of a little 
better than 3.5 per cent. In the same 
period the churches of Protestantism re- 
ported adding 1,173,962—-or a -little 
more than 2.6 per cent. 

“Put together, these gains represent 
a respectable advance for religion in 
America. Religious faith in our land is 
not hitched to a skyrocket, ’tis true; but 
neither is it on the toboggan. Instead, 
it’s climbing gradually, steadily, surely.’”’ 


The largest growth among Protestant 
denominations was enjoyed by those 
church bodies with memberships rang- 
ing from 200,000 to 1,000,000 and not 
by the “small sects’ (between 10,000 
and 49,000) nor the “giant-sized’’ de- 
nominations (1,000,000 or more mem- 
bers). 


List of Largest Bodies 


Below is a partial list of the churches 
together with their 1947 and 1946 mem- 
bership, as given by the Herald: 


CHURCH 1947 1946 
Methodist .. ....8,567,772 8,430,146 
South’n Baptist 

| ee ene 6,270,819 6,079,305 
Nat’L Bapt. Conv. 

USA, Inc. .....4,122,315 4,122,315 
Nat’l Bapt. Conv. 

of America . . .2,580,921 2,575,621 
Presbyterian USA. 2,234,798 2,174,530 
Protestant Epis- 

copal . « .-+.+««8,460,207 2,128,966 
United Lutheran.1,778,943 1,748,183 
Disciples of Christ1,703,010 1,889,066 
North’n Baptist 

Cony. .. .-+.-+2,841,991 1,693,349 
Lutheran Ch.— 

Mo. Synod .. ..1,469,213 1,422,513 
Congl. Christian. .1,157,764 1,140,824 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

_ Beautiful campus; _ bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Spanking in a Christian Home 

Montreat, N. C. (RNS)—Spanking a 
child, if the child knows his parent loves 
him, “is not ruled out of the Christian 
home,”’ the Young Adult Conference of 
the Presbyterian Church, was told here. 

‘Being ignored does far more damage 
than beating a child,” according to Dean 
J. M. Godard, of Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C. ‘To feel unloved does more 
damage to the nature of the child, and 
being ignored during childhood’s prob- 
lems warps the nature. 

“This condition is rarely found among 
children who are beaten by parents who 
love them and have built up the right 
atmosphere of parental love and respect 
in their home. 

“So, beat your child, but let him know 
you love him first, and that the beating 
hurts you more than it does him.” 


RADIO 


McCain and Alston Scheduled for 
August 15, 22 Presbyterian Hour 
Radio speaker on the Presbyterian 
Hour for August 15 is President J. R. 
McCain of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Ga. Dr. McCain has been one of the 
leaders in the development of the Pro- 
gram of Progress. His topic for the 
8:30 A. M. Sunday morning broadcast 
(7:30 CST) will be “Christ the Only 
Answer for Our Educational Work.” 
Wallace M. Alston of the Druid Hills 
church, Atlanta, will preach on the same 
schedule on the following Sunday, 
August 22 on “Christ the Only Answer 
and Youth’s Acceptance.” Dr. Alston 
is vice-president-eiect of Agnes Scott 
College and is expected to succeed Dr. 
McCain to the presidency by 1951. 
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Dr. Alston 


Dr. McCain 





BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 
Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Dorcas, A Woman of Good Works 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 22, 1948 


Scripture text: Acts 9:31-42 


The Book of Acts is significant be- 
cause it reveals the new life which came 
into the world after the death and re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ. 

We are familiar with Peter and his 
virile personality, with Paul and his 
missionary labors, but to catch the full 
significance of this new life which came 
into the world we must observe some of 
the lesser figures, unheralded charac- 
ters—like Dorcas. In the long run 
Christianity has grown in the world be- 
cause of the quality of life which it 
has produced more than because of 
great preaching or teaching. Dorcas il- 
lustrates how the spirit of Christ was 
making itself seen and felt in the lives 
of ordinary Christians who lived in the 
midst of poverty and suffering which 
pagans regarded too often with con- 
tempt. 


I. A Disciple Named Dorcas 


This woman, whose name in Aramaic 
was Tabitha, and Dorcas, meaning Ga- 
zelle, in the Greek, lived in the seaport 
town of Joppa. It was to this port 
that Hiram, king of Tyre, had sent his 
renounced cedars of Lebanon for Solo- 
mon’s temple in Jerusalem. It was from 
this port that Jonah has taken passage 
to far away Spain, attempting to escape 
the call to preach God’s word to Nine- 
vah. Its modern name is Jaffa, a name 
with which we have become familiar be- 
cause of the current conflict between 
Jews and Arabs. 

Dorcas appears to have lived alone. 
There is no mention of father or 
mother, husband or brother or sister or 
children. She was a widow, it may be, 
or perhaps a woman who had never 
married. There is no evidence that she 
was wealthy; in fact, if that were the 
case she would have used more than 
her needle for the relief of the poor. 
And yet she had time to devote her life 
to something else than her own sup- 
port. If not affluent, she must have 
been at least in easy circumstances. A 
lonely woman, comfortably well off, 
she might, like many another in similar 
circumstances, have become hard, and 
selfish and bitter. Dorcas escaped this 
fate because she was a disciple—not an 
apostle, or a prophet, or a_ teacher, 
but a disciples—a learner, a pupil, that 
is, in the school of Christ. And one of 
the lessons she had learned from Christ 
was to love her fellow men, to think 
more of others and less of self. ‘‘She 
had learned that when the Lord loved 
men, he was not content to say it but 


to do it; that it meant days of weari- 
ness and nights of prayer; that it meant 
healing the sick and feeding the hungry 
and saving the lost; that it meant Ca- 
pernaum’s streets and Samaria’s well 
and Calvary’s cross.”” (W. M. Mackay: 
Bible Types of Modern Women). 

Luke says “she was full of good 
works and acts of charity.”” There are 
so many good works that a woman with 
leisure can perform, so many sick peo- 
ple, so ‘many lonely people, so many 
poor people whom she can serve.” And 
then there are the children, first their 
own children and then children of 
others, privileged children and under- 
privileged children that they can aid. 
Today these services can be multiplied 
many fold through our organized chari- 
ties, the Red Cross, Church World 
Service, and the like. But with all these 
opportunities there are many women 
who remain mere parasites, ‘‘getting all 
they can out of society, using their hus- 
band’s money, going about doing noth- 
ing but having a ‘jolly time.’ oe 
It is a sad fact that millions of women, 
having reared their children (if they 
do), spend the rest of their lives in stu- 
pid inanities. They degenerate into use- 
less creatures. Having been productive 
the first half of their lives, they spend 
the other half in empty occupations.” 
(John R. Ewers in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Quarterly.) 

Every man or woman who has leisure 
on his hand must fill it in some way. 
Some fill it with idleness, some with 
play, some with society, some with 
movies and afternoon card parties. Dor- 
eas filled her days with good works and 
acts of charity. 

There is no evidence that she was a 
gifted woman. She didn’t speak in 
public, she didn’t lead in prayer, she 
didn’t hold any office in the church, or 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary. Perhaps she 
envied the women who talked so glibly, 
who were “‘leaders’’ in the work of the 
church. She had only one gift, so far 
as we know, and that was her gift with 
the needle. She had learned to sew 
when she was a girl, to mend her own 
clothes, to do fancy work, perhaps. And 
when she came to know Jesus she dedi- 
eated this gift to the Lord. In the 
church while others preached and 
prayed and spoke in tongues, Dorcas 
remained silent; but when the meeting 
was over she took out her needle and 
went to work on the coats and garments 
with which she clothed the widows and 
orphans of Joppa. 

As Herbert L. Willett points out: 
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“Dorcas is not unique. There are many 
of her and the world would be better if 
there were a lot more. Look around 
for one that you know and you will be 
pretty sure to find that she is a good 
worker in the church; a good neighbor; 
on the board of one or more charitable 
organizations; interested in civic af- 
fairs such as good schools, decent hous- 
ing, honest government, and that she 
right now is helping in some form of 
relief for people abroad who are in 
need. In other words, such people, not 
all of them women, find time to do a 
great many things that are worthwhile, 
because they have the insight to see 
what should be done and use their time 
effectively to help in the doing.’”’ (Twen- 
tieth Century Quarterly.) 


If. Fell Sick and Died 


The account suggests: that Dorcas 
fell sick and died while she was still 
comparatively young; her death was un- 
expected, it stunned the church and 
was felt as a tragic loss throughout the 
community. 

Since there was no embalming, burial 
could not be delayed for more than 
twenty-four hours. The body was 
washed, perfumed, and wrapped in 
cloth, according to the custom of the 
day, then placed in a room on the sec- 
ond floor till the time of the burial. 
Meanwhile two members of the Joppa 
congregation rode to Lydda, which was 
only nine miles away, and entreated 
Peter, who had been preaching there 
for some time, to come back with them 
at once. 

Why did they send for Peter? Some 
think they had heard of Peter’s mira- 
cles of healing, for example, of how 
in Lydda he had healed Aeneas, who 
for eight years had been paralyzed and 
confined to his bed, and hoped he might 
be able to restore Dorcas to life. But 
Peter had never attempted to bring back 
the dead, and there is no evidence what- 
soever that the early Christians thought 
that any of the apostles could restore 
life to a body that was dead. Others 
suggest that those whom Dorcas had 
befriended were troubled. They could 
not understand why this woman, whose 
services were so badly needed, and 
whose ministrations had been so greatly 
blessed, should be removed from their 
midst, while others who had lived out 
their allotted span of life, and whose 
existence had become a burden to them 
and to their family were allowed to lin- 
ger on. It is true that such ques- 
tions sometimes occur to some of us, but 
there is no evidence that it ever oc- 
curred to the early church. That first 
generation of Christians who had wit- 
nessed the great tragedy on Calvary, 
who had seen Stephen crushed by the 
stones, who were prepared to with- 
stand the full might of Rome, did not 
expect immunity from the ills of life. 
It may well be that the messengers 
were dispatched before the breath of 
life had departed, and that the church 
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hoped against hope that Peter might 
arrive in time to turn back the angel 
of death, as he had done on numerous 
other occasions. But when death had 
ensued there was no more that Peter 
could do for Dorcas. 

There was much that he might do 
however for those who remained. Our 
funeral services today are designed for 
the living and not for the dead. When 
we have lost those whom we love we 
need to be comforted by those immortal 
words of hope which we find in the 
New Testament: “Let not your hearts 
be troubled; believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many rooms... .” And we need to 
be strengthened to carry on the tasks 
which are now ours alone. And be- 
sides the members of the congregation, 
to whom Dorcas had so greatly endeared 
herself, there were the poor, who felt 
that they had lost not only a friend, 
but also their chief stay and support. 
It is not likely that all of them were 
members of the church. Many of them 
had no faith in a future life. For them 
the grave was the end. At best it 
ushered in a vague shadowy existence 
that was no more than a walking death. 
In those days there was no New Tes- 
tament in existence; no one of our four 
gospels had yet been composed. It was 
natural under the circumstances that 
the church should send for Peter, who 
had heard Jesus say at the grave of 
Lazarus, “I am the resurrection and the 
life . . . .,” who had Jesus’ last 
words in the upper room written on his 
heart, who had himself seen the risen 
and living Lord, who was soon to write: 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! 


By his great mercy 
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we have been born anew to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and to an inheritance 
which is imperishable, undefiled, and 
unfading, kept in heaven for you, who 
by God’s power are guarded through 
faith for a salvation ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time. In this you 
rejoice, though now for a little while 
you may have to suffer various trials. 
.” (I Peter 1:3-6.) 


Ill. Peter Knelt Down and Prayed 


When Peter came they took him at 
once to the upper room. “All the wi- 
dows stood beside him weeping, and 
showing coats and garments which Dor- 
cas made while she was with them. But 
Peter put them all outside. . .”” Why 
we do not know. It may be that he 
thought such manifestation of grief 
unseemly. It may be that he did not 
yet have God’s guidance, and needed a 
period of solitude and meditation that 
he might discover what God would have 
him do under these circumstances. And 
as he prayed it became clear to him 
that God still had a work for Dorcas 
to do, and that His power could restore 
life to the withered frame. So he 
turned to the body and said, “ ‘Tabitha, 
rise.’ And she opened her eyes, and 
when she saw Peter she sat up. And he 
gave her his hand and lifted her up. 
Then calling the saints (another name 
for Christian believers, meaning those 
consecrated to the service of God) and 
widows (some of whom evidently did 
not belong to the church) he presented 
her alive.” 


“We do not know how this hap- 
pened,” says Herbert L. Willett, “for 
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we do not understand how God works. 
But there is good reason for believing 
that it did take place in some perfectly 
natural way by the use of faith in God’s 
power. If we call it a miracle we must 
define miracle as the power of God 
at work in a way that we cannot ex- 
plain in scientific terms.” 


Says Professor W. G. Elmslie: “By 
the raising of Dorcas, God meant to set 
a mark of honor on the love that was 
displayed. I think he would guard the 
church against undue estimation of 
preaching, apostles, miracle-working, 
deeds of show, gifts, and teach us that 
beyond all is love. So he singles out 
not an apostle, not a martyr, but this 
gentle, kind, womanly life, and crowns 
it with grandeur and glory, makes it 
conqueror of death, encircles it with a 
halo of most wonderful, divine, loving 
care.’’ (Quoted in The Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible, edited by J. Has- 
tings.) 


It must have been for some such rea- 
son as this that God allowed Dorcas to 
be restored to life, for there is no in- 
dication that Peter ever attempted, 
much less succeeded, in using such 
power again. And Dorcas had only a 
few more years at best before once more 
she departed from this world, and this 
time never to return. Peter’s miracle 
only postponed her real triumph. How 
she was brought into the presence of 
her Lord, and she heard him say, 
“Come, O blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world; for I was hun- 
gry and you gave me food, I was thirsty 
and you gave me drink, I was a stranger 
and you welcomed me, I was naked and 
you clothed me... .” And Dorcas 
most assuredly replied, ‘‘Lord, when 
did I see thee hungry and fed thee, or 
thirsty and gave thee drink? And when 
did I see thee a stranger and welcome 
thee, or in prison and visit thee?” 
And Jesus answered, “Truly, I say to 
you, as you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to 
me.” (Mt. 25:31-46.) 


The example of Dorcas has moved 
women all over the church, down 
through the ages, to take up the needle 
and follow in the path which has 
brought so much help to the poor and 
needy in every land. As the poet puts 
it: 

Dorcas in her daughters lives, 

Industrious and kind; 

For help her good example gives 

To willing hand and mind. 

Lord, in our hearts her spirit stir: 
She followed Thee; we follow her.” 
—T. T. Lynch, The Rivulet. 

James, the Lord’s brother, says, ‘“‘Re- 
ligion that is pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this: to visit 
orphans and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep oneself unstained from the 
world.” (1:27). 

To consider: How would Dorcas seek 
to help the poor today? What compar- 
able source can we render. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SONGS FOR COMFORT. By Grace 
Noll Crowell. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 46 pp. 60 cents. 

YE SHALL HAVE A SONG. By 
Phebe Ann Clarke. Dorance and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 55 pp. $1.50. 

THE WILLOW AND THE BRIDGE. 
By Toyohiko Kagawa and Franklin 
Cole. Association Press, New York. 84 
pp. $1.50. 

SECRETS OF THE HEART. By 
Kahill Gibran. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 339 pp. $4.75. 





The four volume listed above give a 
fairly complete cross-section of religious 
poetry as it is published, and perhaps 
read, today. Here are reasonably good 
poems, each book consistent with a note 
of affirmation which comes peculiarly 
from the mingling of religious faith and 
the medium of poetry. The extremes 
are missing, for on the one hand there 
is nothing here that descends to the low 
level of emotionalism that is often taken 
to be ‘“‘religious” in poetry or doggerel; 
on the other hand it must be admitted 
there is nowhere the mark of literary 
greatness. Taken for what they are, 
however, and for what they claim to be, 
these measure up quite well and reach 
the mind and heart quickly. 

There are differences which empha- 
size the diverse quality of religious ex- 
perience. Grace Noll Crowell’s poems 
are framed in a mood of assurance. One 
finds in them an antidote to pessimism 
and personal distress as they reiterate 
the value and character of trust. It is 
not strange that Miss Crowell has 
proved herself to be ‘‘one of the most 
loved poets in America’” for her 
thought is sound and relevant, her ex- 
pression is often beautiful and always 
appropriate. 

Phebe Ann Clarke’s first volume of 
poems is a welcome event. Much of 
the poetry should perhaps be classified 
as “spiritual” rather than “religious” 
but it is dignified and worthy, however 
it is tagged. The cadence and phrasing 
of the poems are good and the single 
thought of each lyric worth expressing. 

The Willow and the Bridge is a joint 
work, expressing a great unity in com- 
plete diversity. Kagawa’s poems and 
meditations have the familiar ring of a 
friend’s voice, and like a voice they are 
valued more for their revelation of a 
person than for what they say. Not 
that there is emptiness here, but rather 
than these are intensely personal poems, 
not to be completely shared in experi- 
ence, but to be cherished. Franklin 
Cole’s poems are plainly Occidental, 
questioning, imperative, asking for par- 
ticipation and identification on the part 
of the reader. They are as plainly 
revelatory, and since the man they re- 
veal is one who is trying to look be- 
yond the blast of the atom to faith and 
security, he becomes everyman. 
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Kahill Gibran’s writings include 
meditations and poems, both broadly 
autobiographical and many from his 
youthful days. They are marked by 
diagnostic skill, personal dedication, in- 
tense devotion to human brotherhood, 
and a blend of startling expression and 
occasionally obscure thought. The pres- 
ent edition does not do justice to the 
poet, either from the standpoint of se- 
lection or format. 


BALMER H. KELLY. 
Richmond, Va. 


LOOK TO THE ROCK: Political 
Science in the Light of Prophecy. By P. 
K. Saunders. Brython Press. 184 pages. 
$2.50. 


British-Israelite nonsense plus an at- 
tempt to date the millennium by the use 
of the Scofield Bible. The author, a 
mining engineer and inventor, appar- 
ently without much training in language 
or theology, turns the Bible into a 
‘*haystack code” (his phrase) by means 
of which future events are made clear 
beforehand to the “watchers.” 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE MAN WHO ASKED GOD QUES- 
TIONS—GEORGE WASHINGTON CAR- 
VER. By Mary Jannes. CRUSADER 
FOR JUSTICE—SAMUEL CHAPMAN 
ARMSTRONG. By Harold Bruce Hunt- 
ing and Eunice Merrill Hunting. 
MISSIONARY TO Oregon—JASON 
LEE. By Gilbert Q. LeSourd. MES- 
SENGER OF THE GREAT SPIRIT— 
ROBERT TERRILL RUNDLE. By Mu- 
riel Beaton Patterson. Friendship Press, 
New York. 23-24 pp. 15 cents each. 


These booklets contain stories from 
the lives of Christian pioneers in North 
America. Interestingly written, they 
are calculated to stimulate in youth en- 
thusiasm for Christian service and 
would be valuable material to place in 
the hands of young people. Leaders of 
worship would find them good source 
material. 


HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW. Edited by Harold 
R. Willoughby. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 436 pages. $6.00. 


This book consists of a series of 
studies, twenty-four in all, prepared by 
Biblical scholars in the Chicago era, de- 
signed to cover in survey fashion the 
immediately past accomplishments, the 
current status, and the immediately fu- 
ture opportunities for Biblical research 
in the main areas of study: Old Tes- 
tament, Inter-testamental, and New Tes- 
tament. It will not interest the aver- 
age reader; for the minister or other 
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specialist there is no other book which 
will more quickly or more completely 
bring him abreast of current trends in 
Biblical studies, and indicate so well 
what can be done and what ought to 
be done in the immediate future. The 
contributors do not all agree in their 
outlook, or in their conclusions, but 
they all accept the historical-critical ap- 
proach. Several chapters reflect the 
present revival of interest in both Old 
Testament and New Testament the- 
ology. 
ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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WRITE TODAY for new Catalog No. 39! 
Religious bargain books new and used. 


—- Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
gan. 





BOOKBIN DING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 
Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 102 Nichols 
Per Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
outh.” 
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POSITION OPEN for Christan woman as 

matron in one of our oldest and best 
known Presbyterian Home-Schools. Sal- 
ary plus private room with bath and board. 
Experience not necessary but valuable. 
References required. Address: M. K. T., 
care The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De 
Luxe Bulletin 
Dignified, 


Boards. 
effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. Increase atten- 
dance, interest and collec- 
tions. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog L. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 


welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 


quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

F. T. McGill, formerly in Greer, S. C., 
has become superintendent of home mis- 
sions for Augusta Presbytery, living at 
Crawfordville, Ga. 


R. G. Hutcheson, Jr., Chaplain, USNR, 
from Durham, N. C., to 518 Knox S&t., 
Orange, Texas. 








Joe M. Owen, assistant pastor at 
Huntington, First, W. Va., will engage 
in graduate study at Union Seminary in 
Virginia during the coming year, 


W. H. Armistead, Montreat, N. C., has 
been installed as pastor of the newly 
organized Friendship church between 
Black Mountain and Montreat. The 
church began with 91 charter members. 


W. F. O’Kelley from Dallas, Texas, 
to 525 Chambers St., Marlin, Texas. 


Warren Conrad, of the First West- 
minster church (USA), Keokuk, Iowa, 
has begun his new work as pastor of the 
Wytheville, Va., church. 

J. H. Hanson from Dillion, S. C., to 
Rowland, N. C. 


ORDAINED 

Edgar ©. Reckard, Jr., was ordained 
on August 8 in the First church, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., his home church, with 
Kenneth S. Latourette of the Yale Di- 
vinity School faculty preaching the 
sermon. Mr. Reckard will study at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, during the coming 
year where he will also serve as minis- 
ter to foreign students. 


DEATH 


Charlies F. Myers, 72, pastor emeritus 
of the First church, Greensboro, N. C., 
died in Greensboro July 20, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. Dr. Myers was 
pastor of the Greensboro church from 
1916 to 1945, going there from the 
Bream Memorial church, Charleston, W. 
Va. Since 1945 he had served as direc- 
tor of the Burlington Mills Foundation. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
CANDIDATES 


Henry Chestnut, of Clinton, N. C., has 
been received as a candidate for the 
ministry under the care of Wilmington 
Presbytery. 


Earl Spottswood King, Jr., son of 
missionaries to Africa, is now under 
the care of Montgomery Presbytery as a 
candidate for the ministry. 
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Irving Randolph Stubbs and Vict 
Neil Wyrick, Jr., members of Roys 
Memorial church, Norfolk, Va., Don 
Arthur Smith of the Glenwood Park 
church, also in Norfolk, Richard Pp, 
Hayes of the First church, Portsmou 
and William Rowland Cameron, Jr., of 
the Hampton church were received 
under the care of Norfolk Presbytery a 
its summer meeting as candidates, 





enrichment of human lives. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in spiritual values. 
An excellent investment for enduring and rewarding dividends, the 
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Montreat School for Girls 


A Presbyterian Institution 
Part of the Mountain Retreat Association 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Accredited by Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Montreat, located in the “Land of the Sky’”’ 
Western North Carolina, is one of the 
delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00 — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
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To answer this question one must ask: 


What’s the Life 


of an Injustice? 


How many people know of 


the injustice? How deeply are they concerned about it? And par- 
ticularly what are they willing to do to end the injustice? 
It is unjust to ask the ministers who have served our Church long 


and well to live on the annuities now being paid. 





So the General Assembly calls on all members of the Presbyterian 
Family to know, to care, and to end this injustice by increasing 


the Prior Service Fund so that this injustice may be corrected now. 


A gift today. A legacy in your will. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
, Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Wade H. Boggs, Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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